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“* What’s the good 
of Religion?” 


N° claims have ever been made in all the Pee: ‘ 


universe like the claims which religion {ee SALON A 


makes. Compared with them the demands 
made by civic law or even by military discipline 
sink into unimportance. For religion has always 
claimed to be the one thing which supremely 
matters. It has always claimed a right to con- 
trol the whole of life, and the Christian religion in 
particular has never hesitated to ask of men 
such sacrifices as seem on the face of them 
absurd. With quiet assumption it has claimed 
all the strength, all the talents, and all the 
time of men, implying that nothing else really 


matters. 
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What is more extraordinary, thousands of 
men have always been found willing to concede 
those claims. Thousands have been found 
eager to put religion in the place it asks, to 
submit to it as absolute Lord, and to subordinate 
to it every other human interest. It has proved 
to be the one thing that can really stir the 
depths of a man, so that for instance when 
we see a man utterly and intensely concerned 
with any cause such as art, or music, or politics, 
or socialism, etc., the natural way of describing 
him is to say that he almost makes a religion of 
these things. 

And this has gone on through all the 
centuries of which we have any record. 
Generation after generation has agreed in part 
at least to admit these claims of religion. 
About only two things have men shown them- 
selves to be permanently and _ passionately 
concerned. One of them is love. The other 
is religion. And perhaps we may yet come to 
see that they are not really two, but one. 

And yet for all this every generation in turn 


asks the question which is my subject to-night. 
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It is one of the God-ordained characteristics of 
the young of any generation that they will not 
accept the assumptions of their fathers without 
inquiry. Thank God for that. We should be 
lost as a race ifit were not so. Unless you prove 
all things and only hold fast to that which is 
good there would be no hope that we shall 
leave behind us the dross of mere custom and 
prejudice and convention which each generation 
so diligently gathers for itself. 

Therefore I am sure it is right that you should 
ask quite boldly, ‘‘ What’s the good of religion ? ” 
and I am sure that while you and I discuss it 
here, we are engaged in the most important 
business that could possibly bring us together. 

May I dismiss, to begin with, two answers 
that are sometimes given. It has often been said 
that the good of religion is this—that it offers 
men the one way of escape from future punish- 
ment. That may be quite true, but it is not one 
of the things which I can sincerely say. I have no 
clear ideas about the meaning of future punish- 
ment, and religion did not come to me through 


fear of anything hazy and remote of that sort. 
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Then again, it has been said that religion is 
the one way to a life that is easy and pleasant. 
And that I do not believe to be true at all in the 
ordinary sense of the words. I have not 
found religion an easy thing, and though it 
is a glorious and a joyful thing, it is joyful 
only as great and exacting things are joyful, 

_and if it is pleasant, it is fiercely and fearfully 
pleasant. 

No, the only answer to our question that I 
can sincerely give you is that the religion of Jesus 
Christ is the only thing that restores dignity 
and hope to life, and has power to make it 
wholesome, pure, and great. 

Again and again, I have found my own life 
threatening to slip into a poor, mean, and 
horrid thing—sometimes through the ghastly 
and, familiar power of this flesh of ours— 
sometimes through mere depression and per- 
plexity—sometimes through general slackness 
of being—sometimes through the terrible power 
of other men to lead one astray. And the one 
thing I know of which can save life then is just 
Christ—just God. And that’s the good of 
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religion. That’s why, in a sense, nothing else 
is good. 

We here must be extraordinarily different 
in many ways—in disposition, tastes, traditions, 
and capacities. But are we not all alike in this, 
that we have all had our days when we almost 
fiercely wanted to make something fine of life ? 
We have had our high hopes, our great ideals, 
our secret but pure resolves. We wanted to be 
very strong—to live successfully for great 
ends—to leave the world better than we found it 
—to be nobly good. 

But have we not made a pitiful mess of real- 
izing those hopes ? Have we not found that we 
ourselves are pitifully weak and inconstant ? 
Have we not had moods in plenty when we 
ceased to desire any good thing, and were only 
angry or disgusted ? Have we not found real 
life to be.a hard, unmanageable thing ? Have 
we not been deeply disappointed ? 

And as a result many of us have let go those 
early hopes and ideals. We say they were 
“boyish rot.” We have accepted some lower 


standard. We argue that human nature being 
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what it is we’can’t expect to’attain those ideals. 
And if conscience will-still persecute and harass 
us, we try to silence ‘its annoying voice. 

The good of religion“then is just this, that it 
declares with authority and with right that God 
being what He is the great things are still 
possible for all of us. Its word to you is this 
ringing word of hope. 

We need not remain under the heel of mean 
enemies. We need not accommodate ourselves 
to defeat. We are very weak and inconstant. 
But Christ is very strong and absolutely con- 
stant. And Christ can and will enter your life 
to make it a new thing. 

I have often been told in argument of a 
certain kind of man whom I have very seldom 
if ever met in real life. He is described as 
being perfectly satisfied, and quite without 
religion. He is said to think it only the peculiar 
hobby of a certain kind of man, and without any 
interest for himself. He is said to be troubled 
by no sense of sin, and to be haunted by no 
ideals that are outside his reach. He declares 


that evil does not come into his life to upset 
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his plans, but that he is getting on quite well, 
and is quite happy. He has friends, pleasures, 
many interests, some worldly success, and he 
asks for nothing more. He is not wicked, on 
the contrary he is a decent, respectable, likeable 
sort of man. His friends very probably say 
of him that he is a great deal better than 
many professing Christians, and they are quite 
possibly right. 

But, supposing that there is a God—sup- 
posing that in every man there is that shy but 
wonderful thing called a soul—supposing that 
therefore a life lived in the divine communion 
is open to us, does not that contented man’s life 
seem all at once strangely small, and really poor ? 

Supposing you are a son of God, though you 
don’t know it! Does it not seem a ghastly 
thing that you should live as a son of earth ? 

Supposing that when God created you He had 
some noble and splendid conception in His mind 
—supposing that He designed you in order that 
your life might be a thing like a jewel, resplendent 
in glorious colours. Why, then, if you are 
content with a life outside of God, does it not 
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seem that your content is the saddest thing about 
you? A king content with toy soldiers—a 
prince content with the gutter. 

And as a matter of fact, what has always 
happened when contented men have come within 
sight of God is that they have hated their old 
life and despised it. When Jesus Christ walked 
the earth, and made men see God, their content 
broke up on the spot, and they began crying 
out for one to save them from themselves. 

And there is no ‘‘ supposing ” about it. There 
is a God. I and millions know that more 
certainly than we know that there is a uni- 
versity in Glasgow. 

And you are a son of His—you are a soul. 
You have only to face the facts for your content 
to break up. 

Christianity is sometimes said to offer us a 
terribly low view of man. It is said to insist 
on total corruption and natural depravity. 
But Christianity is really far too great for that. 
It insists unceasingly on the divinity of man— 
upon his divine sonship. It is quite as certain 
about his latent greatness as about his sin. 
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Perhaps Chesterton in his own whimsical 
way has put this as well as anybody else. “ In 
one way,” he says, “ man was to be haughtier 
than he had ever been before; in another he 
was to be humbler than he had ever been before. 
In so far as I am Man, I am the chief of creatures. 
In so far as I am a man, I am the chief of 
sinners. All humility that had meant pessimism, 
that had meant man taking a vague or mean view 
of his whole destiny—all that was to go... . 
Man was a statue of God walking about the 
garden. Man had pre-eminence over all the 
brutes ; man was only sad because he was not a 
beast, but a broken god . . . . Christianity thus 
held a thought of the dignity of man that could 
only be expressed in crowns rayed like the sun 
and fans of peacock plumage. Yet at the 
same time it could hold a thought about the 
abject smallness of man that could only be 
expressed in fasting and fantastic submission, 
in the grey ashes of St. Dominic and the white 
snows of St. Bernard. When one came to think 
of one’s self, there was vista and void enough 
for any amount of bleak abnegation ana bitter 
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truth... . The Church was positive on both 
points. One can hardly think too little of 
one’s self. One can hardly think too much of 
one’s soul.’’* 

I find also that this is true, that so soon as 
any of the great things in life begin to happen 
to that satisfied man, his satisfaction goes. 

If a really great ambition comes to him, he 
despises his former state, and wants to under- 
stand the terms on which a great life may be 
lived. 

If a great responsibility is put upon him, he 
suddenly feels himself very small, and wants the 
help of one greater than himself. 

If a great sorrow comes into his life, he is — 
helpless before it. 

If a great love comes into his life, it humbles 
him. 

Really a satisfied man is always a sad sight, 
for it is the sight of a man only half alive. 

Don’t you feel it? Is there no secret envy 
in you of the men who have lived intensely— 
in whose veins the fire of life ran hot, so that 


* Orthodoxy, Pp. 171. 
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they did great things? Martyrs were at least 
men who lived on a big scale. The Crusaders, 
at least had grit in them to risk everything 
on one venture, and at least they endured hard- 
ship, and rese above trifles. Our Covenanting 
fathers may have made many mistakes, but at 
least they lived on a heroic level, where for the 
sake of truth or goodness men were willing to 
die. The Reformers generally, indeed, made 
something Homeric out of life. It was dangerous, 
troubled, and tumultuous, but at least it was 
massive, and sincere. 

All these pioneers of the world of spirit 
really lived—they fought and suffered, and cared 
intensely. Something mattered to them so 
much that they were even in danger of extra- 
vagance. Do you not envy them ? 

How does our ordinary life show beside theirs ? 
Consider the contents of ordinary ’Varsity life. 
Our routine tasks—our little pleasures, many 
of them old and stale—our small aims—our 
vacillating purposes—our gossip, jokes, idling, 
grinding. Oh, dear God! is that all that is 
possible? I cannot understand the man 
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(especially the English or Scotch man) who 
does not cry out for something great wherewith 
to fill his life, who does not feel that this sort 
of round is only tolerable if into it all he can 
weave the strands of some great and divine 
purpose. 

And now I repeat, it is religion that makes 
the great things possible. It is religion that 
opens the doors of large life to men and says, 
enter in and live. Jesus always defined His 
purpose as the giving of “ Life,” and He meant 
just the giving of the energy required for large 
and purposeful living. Those in whom He lives 
tingle with vitality, and taste the very crown of 
life. 

What had happened with all the great souls 
of whom I have spoken was just this, that 
God had appeared on the scene of their lives, and 
after that nothing else seemed to matter. All 
life apart from Him seemed small and mean, 
but whatever was the will of God seemed worth 
pursuing with furious and delighted energy. 
It is true indeed that religion speaks in an 


imperious voice when it makes its terms known 
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to us. It will have the first place in a man’s © 
life or no place at all. To all of us it says, ‘‘ You 
must die that you may live.” It demands a great 
surrender as the price of the great crown it offers. 
It proposes to vitalize us through and through, 
but first it calls for a complete submission. 
We have to deny self that we may win self. 
And from that the natural man shrinks. Our 
instinct is to insist on being allowed to be our- 
selves. Of any great spiritual force that would 
master us and carry us away we are inclined to 
be afraid. 

But the facts remain unalterable. Life lies 
beyond death in the ethical world. A man finds 
his true being only when he has allowed his own 
will to be broken. God can and will make us 
saints, but God must be accepted as an absolute 
ruler. We have to give in if we are to get up. 
That is the heart of the matter. The King- 
dom is great and wonderful, and life in it is 
thrilling and broad. But they only enter 
the Kingdom who will enter it as children. 
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I wanT to ask you to have the courage to-night 
to face with me the naked facts of life—the 
grim realities among which we incarnated 
spirits have here to dwell—the stern things 
behind the smiling face of the world. 

The simple truth is that every man’s man- 
hood is challenged as he begins his life. This 
thing we call temptation steps out on to his 
path and says “ deal with me before you go 
further.” We would like life to be a gay and 
jolly thing. And it is, thank God, in large 
measure. But also hidden in it there is appalling 
danger. Compulsory moral conflict is the order — 
under which we live. No man ever got through 
to a life that was worth much without fighting 
for his footing. School is past for all of us here 
in every sense, and on the open field o/ real life 


with its possibilities and brutalities, with its 
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sanctities and horrors, with its uncounted 
interests, and its uncounted perils, we have to 
fight or rot. 

It doesn’t matter what you call our enemy. 
Some call him the devil; some speak of a prin- 
ciple of evil at large in the world; some say 
that we have each of us a traitor within our own 
natures. Whatever his name, our enemy is 
at least diabolically cunning, and about his 
activity no man can make any mistake. 

He makes of course certain open attacks 
‘upon us all. On the ordinary open paths of life 
he tries to rush us into folly—into the indulgence 
of appetite—into playing the beast—into slack- 
ness and slovenliness, such as may lead to 
anything else. 

He suggests to us that having your fling is 
rather a fine and heroic business ; and when it 
has got you into the mire, he laughs. 

But for my part I believe his most dangerous 
attacks are those insidious attacks which a man 
has got to sustain when he is alone. It is 
then that your enemy insinuates low imaginings 


and evil purposes, which steam up in the mind 
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and make the windows dim. It is then that 
many a man’s defences have been destroyed, 
for in this matter thought is the citadel of a 
man’s being. Many of us have kept within the 
house of life furniture which we would have 
shuddered to own before the world. And your 
enemy is quite content to get in in that way. 

He knows that if he can conquer our thoughts 
he will before long conquer us. 

He is often in no hurry. He is quite content 
to gain on us little by little. If onslaught is no 
use with some of us, undermining our defences 
will suit this enemy just as well. He gives us 
no holidays. He has such doggedness that when 
you think of it you can only call it devilish. 

In one of Victor Hugo’s novels there is a 
description in which the genius of that great 
Frenchman rises to an almost unparalleled 
height. It is the description of how a man 
was lost on the quicksands of Brittany. It 
was a lovely sunny morning, and as he walked 
by the sparkling sea his heart was glad within 
him. He swung his stick, he expanded his chest, 
he felt it was very good to be alive. Presently, 
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however, he felt his going becoming heavy. 
He looked down and noticed that his feet were 
sinking in. Accordingly he altered his course 
and made for the green slopes beyond the sand. 
But now his feet sank so that he could hardly 
drag along. Presently he quite failed to get 
one leg out, and fell forward. He tried to crawl 
but his boots seemed to have the weight of 
tons. In ten minutes more he found himself 
up to the waist and utterly unable to move. 
He shouted for help. He cried aloud to the 
sparkling sun and the circling birds. He could 
not believe that this could be the end. But in 
ten minutes more he was in up to the shoulders. 

He heaved with his arms, but the sand only 
held the firmer. In another ten minutes his 
mouth was closed. After his head had gone 
under a hand was thrust up, was convulsed, 
and then withdrawn. And the sea birds circled 
round in the same joy as before and the sun 
shone with all the old splendour, and on the face 
of the sand not a mark was left. 

Sin does not do its work in an hour and 


a half. It is content to take fifty years over it 
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sometimes. But that is how it does it. With 
brutal, tragic persistence. 

And the end is DEATH. anon. the time I 
was an undergrad. there was a man in London 
who went to consult an oculist because his 
sight was failing. The doctor examined him, 
and then told him that unless he cleansed his 
life he would be blind in six months. And the 
man turned to the window and said, “ Then 
farewell light, fair light, for I cannot give up 
my sin!” Was that not practically death ? 
I have worked a great deal among drunken 
wrecks, and the burnt-out husks that slaves of 
passion become, but nothing has ever made me 
shudder in quite the same way as that calm and 
conscious exchange of sight and beauty for 
mere lust. 

And temptation is not only persistent ; it is 
cunning. 

Some of you have a certain fastidiousness of 
nature which secures you against impurity and 
intemperance. You hate them without any 
effort. Yet are you not free. Your enemy 
will come to you as conceit, or as temper, or_as 
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cold selfishness, or as callous self-interest, or in 
some other of his thousand disguises. 

If there is nothing else in which we are all here 
alike we ARE alike in this, that we must fight 
or die: - 

Here, however, I find I cannot go on without 
facing the extraordinary fact that in our time 
surrender to this enemy is being openly and 
deliberately recommended. It is in the ethical 
sphere the outstanding characteristic of our 
age. Strenuous moral living, we are being told, 
is altogether very foolish, and the man of sense 
just gives in and enjoys himself. Christianity 
may be a beautiful thing, but it is beautiful 
only as a picture that is hung high up on the wall, 
out of the way of busy people. Only fools imagine 
that it can be taken seriously and practically. 

For this position two pleas are urged. 

The first is that sin is natural. Men are to be 
heard saying that because they have blood in 
their veins and not water they must “ go the 
pace.” They declare they want to live fully, 
and their idea of living fully apparently includes 
rather beastly living. 
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Now, I could not fully discuss that suggestion 
without trying to pass on to you a conviction 
which I cherish very dearly, that every physical 
function of man may come to have a sacra- 
mental value, and so can find its place in an 
entirely holy life. Even the functions that 
seem most purely animal may be found by him 
who will wait to become involved with all that 
is highest and finest in life. They come to have 
a mystic beauty of their own which no mere 
voluptuary can even see from afar. 

But leaving that, what I do want to say 
about the view that sin is natural is just this, 
that it is hard not to be angry when any man 
dares to define our human nature in terms of 
its lowest elements, Surely, as a matter of mere 
clear thinking you would admit that you can 
never truly define the nature of anything till 
you know what it has in it to become. Would 
you define a lily as a crumpled-looking bulb 
enveloped with mud and water, and forget it as 
a glory of light and colour and grace ? But that 
ig what the view that sin is natural does with 


man. It insists upon the animal elements which 
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appeared, first and would limit man’s nature to 
what is merely primitive. 

Take the whole of man’s nature—make 
account of all that is latent and only possible 
in him, and I admit that whatever accords 
with that nature is right and seemly. But to 
let loose any mere part of his nature without 
reference to the whole may mean just sheer 
degradation. There are men who say you 
should let go sexually because you have an 
animal element in your nature. But their logic 
would be quite as good, if they told you to go 
out into the quad and imitate a puppy chasing its 
tail, because you and it have things in common. 

The truest, deepest, and ultimate thing about 
man is that he is a son of God, and nothing 
is really natural to the whole of his being that 
is not seemly in a son of God’s. 

The other common plea in this connection 
has found a man of singular literary brilliance 
to voice it. It is the sentiment commonly asso- 
ciated with the name of Nietzsche. And his 
general thesis is that the one manly thing is 


self-assertion at all costs. As he is popularly ne 
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interpreted, he has become the apostle of the 
view that a man should take what he wants out 
of life, and have a strong free time, and dare to 
be done with slave morality, and the conven- 
tional restrictions of the moral world. His big 
man lives in an undiscovered country that is 
supposed to lie somewhere beyond good and 
evil, where no man has ever yet been. 

Now Nietzsche had a very highly strung, 
nervous system, and I fancy he must have been 
fearfully irritated in his day by pious weaklings. 
Indeed, sometimes as I read the actual text of 
Nietzsche it occurs to me that what he is repudia- 
ting is not the Christian life at all, but that sordid 
caricature of it which the Pharisees of all ages, 
including our own, have shown to the world. 

He thought a conventionally religious person a 
very contemptible object, and so did Jesus Christ. 

But passing that, it does seem to me that we 
must face the doctrine popularly ascribed to 
Nietzsche, that self-assertion is the one bold, 
big, manly thing. And my answer is just 
that it is nothing of the sort, for the plain reason 


that self-conquest is a far bigger and a far 
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braver thing than self-assertion. Really, any 
fool can assert his silly self. Any child almost. 
But if you want a job to take out of you every 
ounce of grit that’s in you, then go out to meet 
temptation. and refuse to let it lead you. -Go 
and face the rowdy elements in your own being 
and drive them to kennel. Go and win the 
bridge in the voyage of your own life, and hold 
it against all comers. That is the biggest test 
of manhood in the universe. And I would 
wager all I am and have that every one of you 
really knows that in his inmost silent being. 
This world of ours is no place for whining 
cowards. It dashes its big challenge full in 
your face. It is a hard, drastic school, and no 
place for bairns. But it does seem to me just 
because of all this to be the place for men It 
does seem to me to be the sort of place to draw 
out your grit, and when I see that I begin to 


understand temptation. 


“ Why comes temptation 
But that man should meet and master, 
And make crouch beneath his feet, and go 
Be pedestalled in triumph ! ” 
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‘“ When he is tried he shall receive the crown of 
life.” Life, mark you! And yet some men, in- 
voking the sacred name of life, want you to give in. 

Gentlemen, temptation itself is not sin. It is 
only the call to battle. You need not be 
ashamed of the battle, though I fancy many men 
are. The battle is integral to the life God 
ordained for you. Even Christ was tempted. 
Sin only begins with surrender. 

Still further, though temptation makes you 
feel horribly lonely, it deceives you in that. 
“There hath no temptation taken you but such 
asiscommontoman.” All decent chaps up and 
down the world are fighting just your battles. 
All brave men everywhere are your brothers 
in arms. It has comforted and heartened me 
again and again to know that. Let it hearten 
you. Your temptations are not a guilty and 
degrading secret—they are the appointed lot 
of us men and only through them and beyond 
them lies our real life. 

But is this all that is to be said ? 

If it were I would have no hope either for 
myself or the world. Everything I have said 
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was true in the Roman Empire, and it went 
hopelessly to seed because of temptation that 
men knew not how to resist, 

Since then men in millions, with high hopes 
and pure ideals such as you have or had, have 
gone out into the world to be beaten, and there- 
after life has seemed to them a poor thing with a 
streak of failure through it all, and a wail of 
distress in its music. 

But that is not all. 

No! For God has come on to the scene. It 
would seem to me to be pure and brutal cruelty 
to have asked you to face all these naked and 
terrible facts were I not sure that there is a 
certain message of hope even for the man in 
the worst of it all. 

And the message lies in this—that at some 
mysterious and tragic cost to Himself, God 
has involved Himself in this struggle. Once, 
embodied in Jesus Christ, He met our enemies 
on the common terms of ordinary life. Once 
in some decisive way the conflict was joined. 
Once the love of God locked itself in a wrestle 


with all the power of evil, and before the power 
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of love evil fell back defeated. Once the brute 
that would bully us was decisively beaten. 

And now it is true of Christ that ‘‘ in that He 
Himself has suffered being tempted, He is able 
to succour them that are tempted.” 

There are ultimate mysteries in life which you 
can explain only in terms of themselves. And 
this is one of them. I don’t pretend to explain 
it, or to understand it. But I know. I know 
that God in Christ is available for a man. I 
know that His power, unseen and unintelligible, 
is yet available, and is equal to any task you can 
put on it. I know that weak men in numbers 
having found God in Christ have been made 
masters of the situation. 

It has been done. It is being done. It may 
be done for you. In my own life I spent years 
in trying to understand this instead of simply 
acting on it. I didn’t doubt it. I just wanted 
to examine and know how an unseen God acts 
on men. I don’t know at all yet, but I have 
acted on this assumption, and I know it is true. 

And so, in closing, I just want to say this to 
you. Isn’t this what you really want ? 
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Leave your criticisms of Christians for the 
moment, no doubt they are all poor creatures. 
But why should you let them put you off a 
good thing? 

Leave your criticisms of the Church. That is 
not the point just now. 

Leave even your criticism of particular 
doctrines. They are really secondary questions, 
however important. 

Isn’t this saving power just what you need 
and want ? 

Isn’t your plain need just to haye God’s 
intervention in your life to make it a big thing ? 
Oh! you know temptation has the power to 
make a horrible wreck of life. But God has the 
power to make an extraordinarily fine thing 
of it. 

There is only one ultimate tragedy in the 
universe. It is the tragedy of the soul that 
misses the big splendid things that God made 
it for. 

He made you for those great things. 
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III, 


** Does Religion 
Cramp Life ?” 


SOME religions certainly do. They are con- 
with life. The Buddhist 
religion, for instance, is based upon the assump- 


fessedly at war 


tion that all desire is evil, and that salvation 
lies in learning completely to suspend the will. 
The weary person who cries in the name of 
religion ‘‘ All is vanity,”’ has appeared in every 
age, and will, I daresay, often appear again. 
Further, some forms of Christian religion 
have at least seemed most plainly to cramp life 
and so destroy its beauty. The monkish-type 
did so. 
its first glorious days. 


The Puritan type did so, at least after 
And a certain Scottish 
All these have 
assumed that the ordinary activities of incarnate 


type of religion has done so. 


man are rather “‘ beneath ” the religious man. 
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And so the life to which they have led has 
seemed from the outside at least to be rather 
drab, narrow, vapid, and even ugly. 

I am sure that this is the chief thing that 
deters men and women from religion. They look 
at a thing which claims to be religion and simply 
shudder. We stand on the threshold of this 
wonderful thing called life, and it seems to 
us to contain a thousand interests and glories. 
There are a dozen words, each of which suggests 
to the mind a great wealth of values. Know- 
ledge, Science, Truth, Art, Sport, Travel, 
Politics, Social Life, Love—in fact all the 
wonderful and exciting complexities of modern 
civilization. We want to get at them. 

You know the words which Browning puts 
into the mouth of David. ‘‘ How good is man’s 
life, the mere living, How fit to employ all the 
heart and the soul and the senses for ever in 
joy.’ I think every healthy young man or 
woman must find a response to those words 
leaping up within the heart. 

And then, on the other hand, it seems as if 
religion was asking us to accept instead a very 
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narrow barren path. It was never better put 
than in the opening verses of The Hound of 
Heaven. 
“T fled Him down the nights and down the days; 

I fled Him down the arches of the years ; 

I fled Him down the labyrinthine ways 

Of mine own mind ; and in the midst of tears 

I fled from Him, and under running laughter. 

For tho’ I knew His love who followed 

Yet was I sore adread 
Lest having Him I might have nought beside.” 


I know very well how the matter presents itself 
to the healthy young man who feels full of high 
spirits, who has an instinct for sport, and fun, 
and ragging, and a full life generally. Church 
life seems to him fearfully stodgy, and often 
church people with their awful solemnity, most 
unattractive. There are so many _ persons 
associated with religion with pale faces and 
narrow shoulders and a general bearing which I 
suppose you would call “ sloppy.” 

And that is why thousands hold off. Not 
because they don’t want to be good in some 


wholesome sort of way—not because they 
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deliberately want to be bad—but because they 
do want to live. They want to be “ sports- 
men,” or “ good sorts,’ and they loathe the 
idea of being “ pi.” 

Now, the whole question with me here is, 
“What is the truth about the Christian religion 
in its authentic shape ?’’ I am not concerned 
with other religions. I am not primarily con- 
cerned with the Church. I admit with a very 
definite sense of humiliation that we have not 
fully succeeded yet in rescuing our churches from 
stodginess, and narrowness, and timidity. But I 
pass that by. I want to seek with you for the 
real truth about Christ. 

Well, what are the facts ? 

The first fact is that Christ’s own description 
of the thing He had come to do is this: “I am 
come that ye might have life, and that ye 
might have it more abundantly.’”” To supply a 
drooping humanity with energy—-that was 
His programme. And for Himself He so lived 
that superficial onlookers who misunderstood 
Him declared Him “a gluttonous man and a 
wine-bibber ’’—-so different was He from the 
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pale ascetic that they associated with religion. 
He went gladly to wedding feasts, and friendly 
dinners, and the guests found Him no restraint 
on normal human happiness. He carried in 
Himself a full humanity, and the truest thing 
you can say in general is that He came to redeem 
life and not to deny it. 

And though you may not have thought it, 
I am sure that the facts about Christ’s influence 
on the world bear out the contention that He 
has been the supreme source of conquering 
energy. 

The best description I know of His first effect 
on that pagan world into which He came was 
written by Mazzini, who was not an orthodox 
believer, and whom you may think to that extent 
unprejudiced. Some of you must know the 
famous passage, “ The sky was dark, the heavens 
void: the peoples strangely agitated or motion- 
less in stupor. . . . Throughout the world was 
a dull sound of dissolution . . . All belief was 
extinct. Man had no faith in his gods, no 
belief in the republic. Society was no more. . . 


Great principles were no more. Material 
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interests existed still. The fatherland was no 
more: the solemn voice of Brutus had pro- 
claimed the death of virtue from its tomb. . . 
The soul of man had fled, the senses reigned 
alone... * 

“Yet this was not the death agony of the world. 
He came, the soul the most full of love, the most 
sacredly virtuous, the most deeply inspired by 
God and the future, that men have yet seen on 
earth—Jesus. He bent over the corpse of the 
dead world and whispered a word of Faith. 
Over the clay that had lost all of man but the 
movement and the form, He uttered words 
until then unknown—-Love, Sacrifice, and 
Heavenly origin. And the dead arose. From 
that corpse arose the Christian world—the 
world of liberty and equality.” 

That’s what happened. Does it look as if 
this religion cramped life ? And the rest of the 
story is in the same key. Read the history of 
Europe, and you will find this, that the days 
when its energy has been furious and delighted 
energy have all been the days of great religious 
life. 
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I do not think there has ever been anything 
to compare with the glory of vitality given to 
the first apostles, in the might of which they 
founded the early Church. 

You may indeed quote to me the case of the 
hermits of the desert, and of the monks generally, 
and I admit that to my mind they have only 
the interest of a vast anc pathetic mistake. 
But do not call them lifeless. Make no mistake 
about their energy. One of them stood for a 
year or two on one leg on the top of a pillar, 
and there was nothing narrow about that if 
by narrowness you mean lack of heroic deter- 
mination. 

But read on and you will find that there never 
has been a more glorious or more splendidly 
energetic phase of European life than in the days 
of the Reformation, when Christ had been dis- 
covered again. In learning, in statesmanship, 
in war, in discovery and exploration, and in 
industry, mankind simply made a leap forward 
that is still without parallel. 

We all talk about the sombreness of the 
Puritans. But one needs to take care in talking 
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of the Puritans. Of this at least I am sure, 
that the royal forces who had to meet Cromwell’s 
soldiers never complained that those soldiers 
lacked life. There was a glory of energy about 
them that was simply irresistible. I admit 
that when the real life had gone out of Puritanism 
the mere husks and traditions that were left 
were ugly and cramping enough. But that 
was really because the Christianity had gone out 
of them. 

No! no! the hope of the race lies in the 
explosive force of souls made alive by the divine 
touch. But for religion life would ere this 
have been cramped out of existence, and the 
real truth about our Christian religion is just this, 
that it has come to restrain indeed, but also to 
develop our whole humanity till it reaches that 
full activity of all its parts which alone will be 
able to reveal the glory that was in the heart 
of God when He made man. 

I am sure, too, that such hymns as that 
about ““Gentle Jesus, meek and mild” have 
misled us about Christ Himself. Meek He was, 


but meekness does not imply weakness or lack 
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of life. It has been said of Him that ‘‘ He was 
perfectly sure, knowing His own mind and 
carrying it through with an energy of will 
unparalleled in the history of the great . . . an 
austere man, a severe critic, a born fighter, 
so that people thought He was Elijah or the 
Baptist. .. . He could be bitter and almost 
rough in His virility. . . . If His heart broke, 
His soul never did, nor His will.”’ (Forsyth.) 

But here I suppose somebody will want to 
say, But what about all the verses in the Gospel 
that call for self-denial? What about the 
demand that the man who goes after Him shall 
leave houses and lands and father and mother, 
and indeed all that he has? What about the 
cross that every Christian is to carry ? 

Ah! it is quite true that Christianity has in 
the heart of it and as a part of its very essence 
a call to self-denial. But Christian self-denial 
is a thing that needs to be understood. 

To speak worthily, or fully, about it would, 
of necessity take me far beyond the limits 
of this present talk. But there is one thing 
that must be said. Christ never offered self- 
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denial to men as an end in itself. He was 
worlds away from the monk who thinks that he 
makes himself holy by making his body suffer 
tortures, or by making his life ugly. Mere 
self-denial only leads to narrowness and mean- 
ness of life, and Christ’s aim was always the full 
life. He does call for self-denial, but only in the 
interest of some larger and greater thing which 
a man sees to be worth far more than he can 
possibly give up for it. It was for the sake of 
the Kingdom that He called for self-denial. 
And I am certain that when any of you come 
fully to see the glory of the Kingdom of Heaven 
—when you come to understand the wonder of 
that world-wide work in which Jesus asks you 
to share—when the inspiration of it thrills and 
inspires you, you will not bother about the 
sacrifices it asks of you. Houses and lands, 
if you have them, will seem trifles, as they 
really are. You will throw them away eagerly 
if only you can get out to that broad and full 
and wonderful life which the Kingdom offers 
you. To Jesus the most pitiful and the most 
dangerous thing in the world was an empty 
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life. It always proves a suitable home for 
seven devils. 

He did ask men to give up things, but only 
that they might have room for greater things. 
He did say die, but it was in order that you 
might live. 

What is wrong with most men in this world 
is that they have found nothing big enough 
to be worth pursuing with their whole being’s 
energy, and therefore life is dull. Mere pleasures 
don’t help them. I quite believe they do seem 
to satisfy for a while, but men are really too big 
for that way of life, and the policy of merely 
having a good time leads to having a sickening 
time. 

It is only the man in sympathy with the 
great purposes of Christ and in vital contact 
with God Himself who finds that the whole 
universe is becoming his. Only from above, 
so to speak, can you really enjoy the world, 
and human life. Only when you have “ over- 
come ”’ can you really live. 

This has been better put than I can put it 
in a recent book called Civilization at the 
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Cross Roads. “The Christian may find in 
every wholesome human relation not only 
more delight, but deeper meaning than anyone 
else. Earthly fatherhood is a nobler thing 
because it is a shadow of the divine, and human 
love glows more brightly when seen as a symbol 
ot the joy that burs at the heart of things. 
It is not to the mere butterfly, but to the 
immortal spirit, that the treasure-house even of 
this world is open . . . if we are not immortal 
we may be possessed by the world, we cannot 
possess it . . . even worldliness demands other 
worldliness to justify it. Qnly the immortals 
have a right to feel at home in this world. They 
only can cry, as Christians always have 
cried, ‘All things are ours, whether Paul or 
Apollos, or life or death, or things present or 
things to come.’ ”’ 
Does it not seem to you that there is something 
a little farcical in most of us when we turn from 
Christianity lest our life should be cramped ? 
re What is the commonest enemy of the student ? 


In my day it used to be slackness, and I am —emen™ 


sure that is true still... Why don’t you study 
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harder, with more keen and constant atten- 
tion ?—slackness—lack of the requisite energy. 
Why don’t you read more of the world’s best 
thought in leisure hours, and turn instead to 
magazines or trifling ?—slackness—lack of the 
requisite energy. Why don’t you take a more 
living and constant interest in the big questions 
of our day ?— slackness again 

eWhy don’t you live a Bes cleaner, kinder 
life ?—slackness... 

/Why don’t ‘you carry out the resolutions you 
ee before you came up this term? Just 
slackness. And yet we, of whom that is true, 
bring a charge of lifelessness against that 
religion which has sent men all over the world 
throbbing with energy, which has made martyrs 
out of cowards, and turned the weak to strong. 

g it is really hardly decent. 

Perhaps in this connection an ounce of 
testimony is worth a ton of argument, and I 
am quite willing to pass on to you my own 
experience. I have suffered more than many 
from the disease of slackness, and I have found 


only one remedy. It is God, and I can but report 
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to you that when I have gained any measure 
of contact with Him, it has always vitalized 
me as nothing else ever does. 

No! no! make no mistake about it. 
Christians in name may live a poor and timid 
life, and so misrepresent Christ. But God 
known through Christ is just the ultimate 
source of life, and there is nothing for the man 
who wants to live a bread life and a fvll one 
but just to seek God in Christ. 

You and I of this generation are needed for 
tremendous tasks. You are needed for the 
cleansing out of this university of whatever 
is unworthy of it. We are all needed for the 
cleansing of our country’s life, that has 
become so confused, unjust, and unclean. We 
are needed, because we belong to a_ great 
imperial nation, for divine tasks that stretch 
across the world. 

We are needed for pure love, loyal service, 
and the great fights that belong to manhood. 
And our real peril is just that we won’t have grit 
for it. Our peril is that we may settle down to 
a poor, mean and lifeless thing called selfishness. 
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Qur peril is that the awful narrowness of sin 
may catch us. 

Our central need is just of that abundance of 
life which Christ alone can give. 

Big as may be the life that you have seen 
opening out to you, I am certain it is nothing to 
that life which may actually be yours when the 
energy of God has flooded your being. A life 
laid up for you for all time! A splendid 
divine career! 

What we need is to get “out ’”—‘ out” 
into life—‘‘out’’ from the prison-house of 
self, from small thoughts and mean desires. 

And it is religion that lets men out. 


There is another thing which all this past 
week I have been feeling I would like to 
say to you. There are times and places in life 
when and where the individual feels himself 
almost helpless as an individual. 

Sometimes in schools and universities, and in 
special parts of society it is the case that many 
individuals would like to break away from 


the prevailing customs and get out intoa larger, 
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freer, better life. But they declare they cannot. 
If only the fashion of the place would change, 
how gladly would they follow another and 
a better fashion. If only someone would make 
a start, how. gladly would they join him. But 
as it is, the custom and tradition of the life 
they are involved in hold them prisoners. They 
don’t like them, but they can neither change 
them nor break with them. 

I remember an incident in my own under- 
graduate days which seems to me a very exact 
illustration of the situation. At the end of one 
of our torchlight processions we went on to the 
Calton Hill, Edinburgh, to make a bonfire. 
And as we stood round it the roughs of the place 
conceived that it would be a really good joke to 
push us into it. We were only four or five 
hundred, and they may have been several 
thousands. And so when they began pushing 
we had a bad time of it for a few minutes. A 
body of police in the centre kept us out of the 
fire, but between these two sets of “ forwards ”’ 
so to speak, we were made to fee] literally 
uncomfortably small. And one by one we felt 
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absolutely helpless. We could not even get our 
heads down for a shove. It was one of those 
moments when it is true that environment 
seems all powerful. But at last some chap 
got hold of a flag. He help it up, and above 
the babble he managed to shout to us all to 
push together after the flag. And that solved 
the matter at once. As soon as we acted together 
we broke out without difficulty. One rush 
for it, and the thing was done. 

That is exactly what is often needed in 
societies. Just let a dozen or twenty men act 
together, and they can burst their way through 
tradition and custom and get out into liberty. 
One by one they may feel helpless, but together 
they can win freedom. .In so far as any stale 
and irreligious customs hold in this university— 
and how far that is I do not know—-but in so far 
as they do hold, isn’t it quite clear that what is 
wanted is just a bold combined push to burst 
them, and do you not think that it is you 
who might make, and ought to make, that push ? 
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be Sure ?”’ 


So far I have been trying to tell you what religion 
is as I know it, and what it does for men. I have 
spoken of how it makes the great things possible, 
and brings a great new hope into life—of how it 
offers to the man in the thick of the fight with 
temptation just what he needs, and in the last 
address of the fact that it is religion which lets 
a man out into liberty, and makes possible for 
him a full and a wide life. 

But behind all this there lies the question 
of the truth of religion. Iam afraid that some 
of you must have felt that I have just been 
assuming the very things about which you want 
to get assurance. Some of you may have been 


saying, “ Oh, all that’s very well if once a man 
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can believe, but it means nothing to the man 
for whom the whole matter is still an open 
question.” 
Perhaps I should have begun with to-night’s 
subject. At any rate it is time that I got to it. 
I suppose that nearly all of you have felt 
already the difficulty of maintaining your early 
religious beliefs. It is hardly possible for a 
student to escape that. It is commonly asserted 
in magazines of a learned appearance that 
religious beliefs of all kinds are waning, and will 
soon be extinct. It is certain that hundreds 
of able and honest men declare themselves no 
longer able to hold religious beliefs. It is the 
outstanding characteristic of our time that all 
old convictions are being tested afresh, and that 
. a good many of them are being found wanting. 
There is also, thank God, a new intellectual 
sincerity and consclentiousness among men, 
so that never before were men so determined to 
face the truth at all costs. I think there is no 
doubt whatever that scientific investigations 
and controversies have raised the level of 
accuracy and honour in matters of thought. 
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That is one of the great services which science 
has rendered us all. 

And the times have been particularly stormy 
times for the religious creeds. Quite a number 
of our old dogmas are gone never to return. 
Traditional views of the Bible are gone for ever— 
though it be, as I believe, only te make way for 
great discoveries which make the Bible more 
valuable than ever. 

It is not possible to grow up with a nice 
ready-made set of convictions and to carry them 
on comfortably with you through life. Every 
educated man nowadays is compelled to give a 
reason for the faith that is in him, and if the 
reason does not satisfy himself he will not long 
keep his faith. 

In a sense this is really hard lines. You 
students of to-day cannot escape a struggle 
which your fathers did not have to go through, 
and which it may be your sons will be spared. 
Your lot is to have to live in this stormy 
transition period, and it’s a time in which no man 
can get a ready-made creed. Every man must 


work and even fight his way to his own creed. 
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All that I can do is to tell you how certainty 
has come to me, and to offer you my own 
testimony as something that may at least 
help a little. For really it is by comparing 
notes and by sharing thoughts and experiences 
that we can assist each other in this life. 

I want to say three preliminary things before 
I come to my own view. The first is a word 
of warning or appeal to the man who is tempted 
to shirk the whole troublesome endeavour, and 
say, ‘‘ Oh, it seems to me that nothing can be very 
sure if men disagree so tremendously.’’ Perhaps 
you have known what it is to be rather impressed 
by an able argument—and then afterwards 
you perhaps read something able on the other 
side, and you were impressed by it too. Probably 
you were more than impressed, you were annoyed 
and even angry. And your inclination is to say 
“Oh, if this thing matters so much it ought to 
have been made a great deal clearer. Nothing 
seems to be really sure. I am personally quite 
confused, and I am just not going to bother. 
It’s bad enough to have to work for exams. 
without having to worry over these puzzles.” 
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But that is very cheap. If men of science had 
done that we should have had no scientific 
progress. If historians had done that none of 
the problems of history would have been cleared 
up. Ifstatesmen had done that we should have 
achieved no progress in civilization. 

Yes, it’s cheap, because it’s lazy! A religious 
faith, if a man can get one, is the greatest thing 
he can ever get. And it is far too big a thing to 
be easily got. Truth is too valuable to lie about 
the street. God is too wonderful to be seen 
except by the pure and disciplined heart. This 
fight and struggle of mind and conscience is 
just one of the great things ordained for us. 
We can indeed run away from it, but we shall 
be lesser men for ever afterwards if we do. I 
have never known any man who did not find 
some light if he went on caring. But the men 
and women who give up thinking and seeking 
may quite easily find themselves left in the 
chilling mists of doubt all their days. 

The second thing I want to say as a preliminary 
is that we may as well make up our minds to 


start with, that we shall never in this life get an 
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answer to all our questions. There are mysteries 
which will remain mysteries to the end of the 
chapter. ‘‘ Whatever there is to know,” sang 
Rossetti, ‘‘ that we shall know some day.’ 
And the very thought has a strange charm for us 
all, but the “some day ” is not now. I believe, 
indeed, it is just one of the marks of an educated 
mind that such a mind has learnt not to expect 
nice clear-cut, ready-made answers to all the 
profoundest questions of life. I positively 
suspect the philosophy of any man who claims 
to solve all mysteries. And I warn you those 
books which are said to leave no difficulties in 
the minds of their readers are a great deal too 
good to be true. 

What a man may reach if he labours for it 
is a working creed, but a fully articulated 
philosophy is not for us here. 

And the third preliminary word I have is just 
this. We have got to be prepared to find that 
whatever conclusions we reach good and able men 
will disagree with us. That is a situation which 
has just got to be endured, and the endurance 


of it is one great test of manhood. I shall 
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never forget the day when one of my professors 
said to me, “Ah! the man who can’t just go 
his way though others disagree with him is 
worth just nothing.” 

Even supposing you were willing to subject 
your own mind to the authority of another, 
still you couldn’t escape this. Choose faith for 
instance, and Haeckel, and Russell, and a great 
company of able men will almost laugh at you. 
But choose unbelief, and Oliver Lodge, and 
Ramsay, and Romanes, and Harnack, will quite 
as clearly think you are quite wrong. Choose 
indifference, and the whole company of men 
who have thought diligently and earnestly 
will despise you. 

There is no escape even by putting yourself 
under the authority of a Church, for you will 
still have to choose which Church, and when 
you have chosen a great band of holy and 
able men will be willing to tell you you are 
wrong. 

No! no! the comfort of having nobody to 
think us deluded fools is not for us. We must 
just face the racket. A man must stand on his 
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own feet, and abide by his own convictions or he 
really isn’t much of a man. . 

Do you remember Kipling’s “‘ Tomlinson ”’ ? 
Remember him often ! 

And now let me offer you some account of the 
grounds on which I believe a man may build 
his house of faith. There may come to any one 
of you some day your own personal and im- 
mediate experience of God, and when it comes 
it will end this question for ever. You will 
afterwards be no more able to doubt God than 
you doubt the sun. But that will not avail you 
to begin with. What we have got to ask is, 
where, amidst all the confusions of our day, can 
a man begin to find certainty ? I cannot give you 
a cut and dried argument for the whole Christian 
creed en bloc. Each man must begin somewhere 
for himself, and build from that beginning. What 
I want to do is to speak simply of the beginnings. 
And there are, I think, two outstanding things 
which are quite sure. 

The first of them is the historical Jesus. 

He is not a theory, He is a fact of experience. 


All the attempts to explain Him away have 
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resulted in ludicrous failure. The Gospels, 
through which we know Him, have been sub- 
jected to the most searching fire of criticism, and 
at least the first three of them have come through 
with an established authority so far as their 
main outlines go. The attempt to put them 
into the second century for instance is now an 
exploded attempt. 

And they present you with a perfectly unique 
character. Leave out in the meantime the 
questions of the manner of His entering into 
this world, and the manner of His leaving it. 
Take Him simply as a character. You cannot 
possibly explain Him out of His heredity or His 
environment. He is as far above His ancestors 
and His time, as He is above you or me. The 
more you look at Him the clearer does it become 
that He is the central fact of history—the 
most momentous event that has ever happened. 
You cannot class Him with other religious 
teachers, for nothing in Him or in His teaching 
has ever been repudiated or transcended by the 
moral conscience of mankind. He goes on 


dominating absolutely the moral world. He 
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goes on winning for Himself the moral allegiance 
of all types of men. No other master for life is 
comparable to Him. Twenty centuries have 
nearly passed, and the character of Jesus is as 
fresh, as beautiful, as incomparable, and as far 
above us as ever. 

And that, I repeat, is fact. Itis just one of the 
features of the world we live in. It’s as certain as 
Julius Cesar, or the battle of Hastings, or the 
execution of Charles I., or the French Revolu- 
tion, or the fact of gravity. 

One plain fact indeed suffices to put Jesus 
in this place. He was without sin. That isa 
fact about Him unchallenged by serious men, 
and it at once puts Him entirely by Himself. 
The great saints of the world have shown their 
greatness -largely in the honesty with which 
they faced their sin. Jesus alone had no Sin to 
face. 

But if that is certain, at once much more is 
certain. For this man of unique moral quality 
and power offered Himself to men simply as a 
revelation of God. He was a teacher, a healer, 


and a preacher, but in it all He claimed that 
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what He was doing was just showing God to 
men. According to His own view of Himself, 
He was making it possible for men to know God. 
His meaning is that God is like Christ. His 
meaning is that God is a Father, accessible, near, 
available. 

If that is not true, Christ was wholly mis- 
taken. He was not only deluded, but He 
was mischievously deluded. Can you hold 
that for a moment ? Have you no instinct that 
tells you there was a something in Christ which 
we. can only call divinity, because of which 
we must needs trust Him? To class Him as a 
deluded fanatic mocking men with the sound of 
great doctrines which have nothing in them 
is just a feat which no intellect can achieve. 

Napoleon once said a thing which is worth 
quoting, not because Napoleon said it, but 
because it is what most great minds would say 
with him. “TI tell you I know men, and that 
was not a man.” : 

And this is the first sure thing that abides with 
me. Christ is a fact—the central fact of history 


—and Christ means God. Christ means that we 
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have a Father in Heaven, and that is the centre 
and heart of Christianity. 


But another thing, I think, is also certain. 
It is certain that there is redeeming might in 
the Christian religion. That, of course, is just 
what Christ claimed. He claimed that He 
could impart to men a spirit, in the power of 
which they would rise above sin, and become 
intensely alive, and victorious. 

Well, that is a matter you can test for your- 
selves. It is just one of the established facts 
of history—and not of ancient history either, 
for it is re-established every day. 

Here are things which as calm investigators 
you have got to face. The twelve apostles 
were ordinary and rather inconstant men, and 
something happened to them to make them the 
strongest and most influential men in the 
Empire. 

The early Christians were mostly slaves, 
artizans, and women, yet something happened 
to them to make them unconquerable by all 


the persecuting powers of Rome. 
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The Franciscans were as you know insignifi- 
cant and very ignorant persons, yet something 
happened to them in the strength of which 
they changed the moral tone of Europe. 

John Wesley was just an ordinary and rather 
bad-tempered and narrow Oxford student, and 
something happened to him whereby he became 
the agent of a movement that saved England 
from moral rot, in the eighteenth century. 

Our Scotch forefathers were men of like 
passions with ourselves, but again and again 
during the last three hundred years movements 
have taken place in which something happened 
to thousands of them whereby they became 
wonderfully good and strong men. 

What was the something ? They all say that 
the power of God had reached them through 
Christ and redeemed them. 

I could go on almost indefinitely with the story. 
Count Okuma of Japan, himself not a Christian, 
has lately put in print his conviction that 
while Japan declined under other religions, 
Christianity has brought a new pulse of life 


to her. I could tell you of men from every one 
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of the mission fields who have been changed 
from being savages into being good men, or 
from being mere pagans into being noble 
characters. I could write you a list of common 
folk who have been turned into saints, and 
another list of utter blackguards who have been 
made new creatures. I could even give you a 
list of men whom I know into whose lives some- 
thing amazing has come to utterly change them. 

Now all these make a great mass of facts 
which have got to be accounted for. The way 
I account for them is that God has reached all 
these different sorts of men through Christ 
and redeemed them And that is to me the 
proof of proofs. 

The perfect apologetic was once expressed in 
a sentence by a man who was challenged about 
Christ. He replied, ‘‘One thing I know—that 
whereas I was blind now I see.” 

Thousands of simple souls are willing to say 
to-day, “‘We cannot answer all your difficult 
questions, but one thing we know, that whereas 
we were helpless sinners now we are new men.” 


But there are men who would say to me here— 
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We don’t deny that Christianity has an influence. 
We don’t deny that once men believe it they are 
affected by it. But that doesn’t prove it true. 
It may be only a beneficent illusion. 

Now, let us look at that. I don’t think you 
science men argue like that in science. 

You give a man morphia, and find that it 
dulls his pain. Do you say, “Oh, yes, I admit 
that something has happened to the man, but 
for all that morphia may be only a beneficent 
illusion.”” You sometimes use electricity to 
stimulate a muscle, and when it contracts you 
don’t say, “‘ Oh, yes, results take place, but for 
all that electricity may only exist in the heated 
imaginations of enthusiasts.” You may not 
understand what electricity is, but you record 
and believe the fact that it is a power that can do 
certain things. 

I admit that there is much in religion which 
I cannot and do not understand. The mystery 
of how God gets at men is absolute tome. But 
I don’t let either action or belief wait on perfect 
understanding, when once I have got actual 


experience to support me. 
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I don’t understand what electricity is, but 
I am delighted to use it in my house. 

I don’t happen to know how bread and meat 
nourish my body, but I enjoy my meals for 
all that. 

I don’t either happen to know just how a 
motor engine works, but I take taxis when I 
can run to them. 

Now, here in religion is a force that actually 
changes lives. That’s a matter of plain observa- 
tion. It cannot be said there is nothing in 
religion. It cannot be explained away as just 
an illusion. 

I admit that illusions have a strange amount of 
influence at times. I know people who have 
been wonderfully comforted by the illusion that 
there is no sickness in the world. Some of them 
even go so far as to say that matter does not 
exist, though they suspend that belief during 
meals. 

Some of you have been told that it is only a 
great illusion as to the possible benefits of war 
that keeps the nations of Europe spending 


hundreds of millions on ships, guns, and soldiers. 
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But there are limits to the power of an illusion. 
When you find that century after century, in 
all the countries of the world, with men and 
women, young and old, of all types, and all dis- 
positions, results happen from the acceptance 
of God in Christ, why then the theory that only 
an illusion is behind all these facts simply 
won't do. What you have got at is one of the 
permanent characteristics of the universe and 
of the relations that hold between man and 
God. 

All this, too, is quite independent of 
particular doctrines. It is quite unaffected by 
our views of the Bible. It is possible that we 
have not yet reached a satisfactory doctrine 
concerning any one of the great religious 
mysteries. But the results go on happening for 
all that. And no man has to wait for correct 
views before having his own share in this great 
experience. 

Peter and John had in the early days of their 
discipleship just no theology at all. But they 
were changed, by God in Christ for all that. 


It may be difficult to find religion as your own 
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possession, but in plain reason a man really 
just has to accept religion and its power as one 
of the permanent facts about the universe, 
along with gravity, and patriotism, and the 
weather, and love. 

And these are the two things I offer to the 
man who wants firm standing ground for a 
beginning at least. The fact of Christ which, 
fairly faced, leads you to God, and the fact of the 
saving power of religion, which is being demon- 
strated every day still. 

One contention I have not referred to. It is 
the contention of the man who says I judge 
religion by the average Church member, and 
from what I know of him I cannot conclude 
there is any elevating power in Christianity. 
Well, I would like to tell such a man a great 
many things I know about Church members, 
and I am quite sure that the case against them 
is not one half so black as it looks. But here 
and now all that I want to say is that I am not 
here in the hope that you will become average 
Church members. If I did not feel quite sure 


that Christianity has in it the power to make 
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you something far greater than the average 
Church member, I would not ask you to listen 
to so much talk about it. When Christianity 
is given free play it makes heroes, and that has 
been proved a thousand times. It may yet be 
proved for you. 

And now a last word. If there is any man 
here who wants to make a start in religion— 
who is willing to put this thing to the test, it is 
a fair question to ask, How am I to begin ? 
Men have begun in a hundred ways. But this 
I believe to be the helpful answer to that 
question. You cannot begin with a full creed, 
but you can begin with a personal decision. 
You can do what the disciples did even before 
they knew who Jesus was. You can go after 
Him. You can decide that He is to be your 
Master—not fashion, or pleasure, or self. 

Everything else will follow that. Nothing 
can happen before it. 
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I BELIEVE that a tremendous number of men 
almost hate to be reminded of the subject of 
religion, because once when they were young 
they made an enthusiastic beginning, and 
nothing came of it. Perhaps in special circum- 
stances their feelings were worked up to a high 
pitch—perhaps on some _ particular evening 
a kind of glow covered them, and with some- 
thing almost approaching to ecstasy they resolved 
that they would be Christians. As they looked 
ahead the way seemed all glorious and splendid. 
They had such eagerness upon them that they 
could not believe any difficulties could be too 
great to be overcome. The whole thing seemed 
as easy as it is great. 

But after even a day or two how different 
their condition was. They found that no glow 
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of feeling could change the hard facts of real 
life, and the stubborn facts about their unruly 
natures. They came a cropper or two before 
long. Then their own keenness left them, 
and they found themselves wondering how they 
could have cared so much. Soon they hated 
the memory of the fact that they had been so 
moved, and avoided the people likely to remind 
them ofit. It might astonish us to find how very 
few men there are who have never passed through 
religious impressions. 

Now what was wrong ? Something must have 
been wrong. Religion is a thing for every day, 
and the whole of life. What was wrong in these 
cases in which it seemed to fade away like a 
morning mist ? 

I believe it. was just that they did not face 
openly from the first the fact that religion is 
always a “fight of faith.” 

We get back here to the question of whether 
religion is easy. If it is, I know nothing about 
religion. It is, I am sure, a very great thing, 
but just for that reason it is not easy—nothing 
really great is. There are notes of tragedy in 
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religion, notes of heroism, notes of endurance, 
notes of great and magnificent joy, notes of: 
fulness of life. But the note of ease cannot 
be_got into that symphony.) 

Gt is quite true that the great Christians burst 
out at times with the language of confidence and 
joy. They have the note of triumph and even 
exhilaration in their voices. But you will always 
a -such_ words counter- -balanced, } 

The man who said proudly and happily, 
“T can do all things through Christ Who 
strengtheneth me,” said also, “I count not 
myself to have apprehended,” “‘ I press towards 
the mark,” “I fight, not.as one that beateth 
the air,” “I keep under my body and bring it 
into subjection, lest . . . [should be a castaway.””> 
<""Tn fact the soe “The Fight of Faith,” 
would do for a motto to cover the whole of 

[_st. Paul’s life. 
We think wrongly of the whole matter, if we 
T imagine that God lets a man off the struggle of 
life. To do that would be to let him off ever 
having a disciplined character and a developed 
manhood. What God does do is to supply to 
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those who seek it from Him the energy of being 
and the courage of heart for the great conflict.) 
Therefore to-night I want to speak about 
this conflict. I want us all to leave these 
meetings with a sober notion of the real facts 
about Christian living. I should feel that I 
had been most unfaithful to you if I left any 
man with the notion that Christ can be followed 
at a small cost. 
Let me first speak of the fight itself. There 
are in my experience two elements in it. 
The first is the fight to keep the Christian faithes ¢ 
d#mean to go on holding the Christian view of life, 
and the Christian faith about God and man. 5 
«We are apt to expect that some day these 
things will be proved to us, as a proposition in 
Euclid can be proved—proved to a demonstra- 
tion and beyond all challenge—proved so that 
we shall see their truth on the dullest day in 
life and however depressed we may be feeling. 
But it is not so. Faith rests on perceptions 
of truth and beauty of which at times we are 
hardly capable. At all events, before we can 
attain to them we have to resist certain influences 
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which tend to produce a low view of things in 
general. You know the glorious mood of 
exaltation which comes with a fresh, clean 
morning in spring when you are feeling fit in 
every bit of you. Faith is easy then. But 
you know also the mood that comes with a 
foggy Glasgow morning when you are feeling 
tired and depressed. Faith is very hard then. 
At times all idealism seems utterly vain. 
All other people seem mean and selfish. All man’s 
efforts seem doomed to failure. Hope seems a 
mere mockery, and our light burns very low. 4 
€That is the time when a man has to fight. 
He has to say, “I just will not give in. I will 
hold on hard even through the dark.” I sup- 
pose that is why Tennyson’s In Memoriam 
appeals to us so intimately. It is the picture 
of a soul that was often in the dark, but that 
would not give in, and that so won through to 
peace and faith at the end. 

But what really helps most at such times is 
just the fact of the historic Christ. There you 
have an unchangeable fact that is not dependent 
on our moods. He actually was on this earth. 
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And He believed. He, Who is mest to be trusted, 
was sure. When all else fails a man, that doesn’t 
fail. Christ gives a man back his faith when all 
other things seem likely to take it from him. 

It is one of the features of youth which very 

few men indeed escape, that it lets us in at times 
for moods of sickening depression. I suppose 
you mostly know that painfully well. It will 
be a fight in any case to get through them. 
But Christ has been proved a thousand times to 
be sufficient here also. Because of Him men 
get through. When all your own feeling seems 
dull or even dead, He remains unchanged. 
Sometimes it may be with us a sort of sheer 
desperate hanging on to Him. But He never 
fails those who use Him so. 
In the second place the Fight of Faith is a Gene 
to remain faithful—to keep on being loyal. 
It is the fight to confess Christ daily before men 
by conduct. /-emrsure there is no need to insist 3 
that that is hard.) I never heard-of-ar-honést 
man, however good, who-did not find it hard. 

Perhaps it is in a special way hard for a man ? 
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with a careless past behind him. If a man 
has friends who scoff—who like profane jokes— 
who take a flippant and cynical view of the whole 
of life, then indeed his task is hard.  Jmehesset 
saythat (a_man/ghould) desert such friends? 
That is a question for himself. If he can’t hold 
out against them it may be necessary to desert 
them at least for a while. The bigger thing to 
do is no doubt to stick to them, and go through 
with whatever it may mean. They can’t be 
talked at, but they can be won by sincerity and 
| courage. Only it’s a real fight. 
yo Tf, too, a man has past traditions in his own 
life, the task becomes very hard. If a man 
has scoffed at religion himself, or played the fool 
with himself in any way, his task is made 
{_specially difficult. nat afta 
But Iedort-knownthet the thing is,so much 
harder for one man than for another. We 
have all got weak spots in us, and are apt to be 
undone in moments of carelessness. Temper, 
and slackness, conceit, and self-indulgence are 
familiar enemies with every one of us, and 
they are drawn up in array to break our 
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faithfulness if they can. We are all in for a 
campaign that is long and exhausting. at 
Then, there is a particular form of the fight / ag 
that comes to the man who has found his 
service. To go on doggedly and bravely, to 
keep up your keenness, is a thing that tests 
the very strongest men. And that is an essential ' 
part of the Fight of Faith. ud 
Here, then, is our dilemma. oie we must 
fight. or face the ‘great refusal. 
'é We are all called by God in Christ. To refuse 
seems to me the essential guilt. To refuse is 
simply to turn from all that might make it 
worth while to be a man at all. It is the great 
renunciation—for it means renouncing soul, 
and character, and that fellowship with God, 
for which we were made. And I say it seems 
to me the essential guilt. coast 
We don’t often nowadays hear it said plainly 
that it is a wicked thing to refuse God’s offer 
made through Christ. But surely if the word 
wicked has any meaning at all this is of all 
possible acts the most wicked. Religion is not 
a thing to be treated asa matter of taste. Itis 
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not a thing a man may go in for if he feels 
inclined. It is plain manifest duty. God in 
Christ approaches you, asks for your life, and 
offers Himself to be the inspiration and guide 
of it. Moreover, He waits with a patience 
which is incredibly sublime—waits for your 
answer. But if you refuse Him! If to God 
Himself you say no? Well, what is there left 
that is wicked compared with that ? Sins of 
impulse and temper sink out of sight compared 
with that. Tosay toGod, ‘‘ No, I will have none 
of You!” That is the last word of evil a man 
can utter. And although the future is largely 
dark to us, I could not believe in any sort of 
moral government of the world at all, and not 
go on to believe that wickedness of that kind 
must receive some dreadful treatment. 

But if we do not refuse—if, although aware of 
our weakness and worthlessness, we say to God, 
that we give ourselves to Him, then it appears 
that we are in for a fight, real, long, and desperate. 

T” On what terms may a man hope for victory ? 
{_ What are the rules for this warfare ? 
‘< pemnatarenses 7S greatest thing yor 4r€ 
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hikivd 
can do to prepare for victory is this—get firm 


hold of the fact that #eu and God together can 
win through, whatever the fight may be. It is 
hard—awfully hard, but it is never too hard fora 
Ian in close alliance with God. / 

C fk «24 Get hold of that, for it is the assurance that 
comes with that knowledge that is a man sy 
best protection. “Above all things, we must not 
be afraid of ourenemy. Heisno match for God. 
No man has ever brought to God a moral problem 
beyond God’s power. I have known men cringe 
and tremble before their enemy in this matter. 
It is absurd! Your enemy is no match for God. 
You can have that faith as yours to buttress 
and protect you. A thousand men have proved 
already Christ’s absolute sufficiency. Poor 
chaps on the foreign mission field who were 
almost devils a while ago—withered and obscene 
old hags—men at home here with the craving for 
drink on them, or the lures of appetite—mean men 
and weak men—strong but unruly men—all alike 
have found that Christ can meet their case. 

He can meet yours. And to believe it is half- 
way to victory. Or to put the same thing in 
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other words, let us take this home to our hearts 
—that Christ is in this thing along with us. 

When a man decides for Christ, and offers 
Christ his heart, Christ on His part undertakes 
for that man.. He pledges His honour in the 
matter. You may feel that your hold on Him 
is very slight, but the thing that counts is 
His strong hold on you. It is a big, daring, 
generous thing for Christ to do—to pledge His 
honour in our case. But He does it. 

Take that in and you will at least feel there is 
nothing hopeless about the fight in your case. 
It is tough and it is going to be long, but there are 
really good grounds for hoping for victory. 


And then if you ask what we can do to help 
ourselves, let me speak of three things :— 

UiM-*7) Think about Ghiiste-daily aud more than | 
daily. That sounds very simple, but it is a 
psychological certainty that the contents of a 
man’s mind determine his life. There was once 
a man who read I Cor. xiii. every day for six 
months, and it changed his life. If even for 
five minutes every day you think of Him, it 


will make a vital difference. This is really what 
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fellowship with Him comes to. This is living 
with Him and in Him. This leads to all the 
mysteries and all the wonders. To be inwardly 
fortified in this way is your best protection. 
You will reach a stage at which you simply 
could not go back on Christ. You will fall 
through carelessness, and sin through impulse, 
but you will become incapable of really going 
ee on Christ with a open, ft ~ 

(2) J Discover Prayer. E-ort mean “saying 
prayers,’ ’ But praying—the simple, unaffected 
speech with God about real things, which is 
prayer at its best. % 

Ikknow how fearfully shy we are apt to be about 
nh atl how men think of it as a habit 
of the very “DRI lot. How often good chaps, 
honest, sincere, and ‘Wholesome, fight shy of it, as 
if it was a thing only Shp ne weaklings, 
I know also héw difficult it is to bélieve in it. 

,(why should we be so shy about 
speaking to God. Granting that Christ was 


3 


right in teaching us that God is waiting to be 
spoken to, why should we hang back? If we 


were sufficient in ourselves, well and good. “mn 
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But notoriously we are not. Why not then 
speak to God about it? The objections to 
speaking to men are obvious. But none of 
them apply to God. Why not speak to Him 
about all the actual and practical things in life ny 
“Christ believed it to be the very heart of the 
secret. So do all the men who have tried it. It 
| is our way of getting into living touch with God. 
You think it’s not Anglo-Saxon, etc., etc. 
Think that out. If we were a great, strong, 
simple, straightforward race such as Anglo- 
Saxons are in our ideal of them, we would have 
far more of the simplicity of children. And we 
would pray openly and humbly, because that 
would seem the natural and straightforward 
thing to do. The Norsemen of old got down 
on their knees in their ships before all the world 
when they were going into battle. And they 
did that because they were really virile and 
brave, and therefore quite without self-con- 
sciousness. Big, strong, bold men that they 
were, it seemed to them quite natural and right 
that they should be on their knees before God. 


It is really only a poor self-consciousness and a 
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fear of things that are really small that makes 
us so shy about prayer. 

(3) And the last thing I want to say is also 
a thing some of you may find it hard t to ele 
But it is true for all that. If yorrwant tc 0) fight / 
your fight out to victory, remember-Vou" must 
not live and fight alone. In this matter, as in or- 
dinary warfare, men are meant to stand shoulder 
toshoulder. Other men need to have the feeling 
of yeu pu, beside them reinforcing their courage. 
And yet need in jou turn the moral support 
they can give yer. An isolated life can never be 
made Christian. We are members one of another, 
and a man out of this sort of relation to other 
Christians is out of his true life. J 

That’s where the Christian Church comes in: ’ 
We get together in order that we may get on 
and get up. We are infinitely stronger as a 
corporate body than we are as units. Se 

That’s where a thing like the Christian Union 
comes in. It has at the heart of it this certain 
fact, that men must get together to come to their 
best, and that if they would fight the Fight of 
Faith on to victory they must fight in ranks. 
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The trouble with us, of course, is that we are 
so British. We are so reserved, so fearfully 
critical, so afraid of one another. It is hard 
for us to find each other. But for all that we 
must do it if we are to win. We must get into 
fellowship with one another if we are to enjoy 
God’s presence with us as we might. We 
must rise above the prejudices that now divide 
us, and attain to corporate life. And in it 
we shall find that we are immensely supported. 

These are the practical things which I know. 
about the fight. I come back, in closing, to 
the question of whether we are going to fight it. 

Is your conscience not entirely convinced ? And 
though mental difficulties remain, do you not see 
enough to open the way to Christ ? Yet you are 
sorely tempted to hang the matter up. Some day! 
you say. In your own way, at your own time. 

Yet why ? What good thing do you gain by 
waiting ? A day out of Christ is a day lost. 
We shrink from God; He is so great, so com- 
manding. Yes! but also in Him all great 
things wait for you. Surrender, and you will 
live. Keep your own way, and you will die. 
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